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[Zhe Editor, whilst grateful to all correspondents who may be kind enough 
to furnish him with information, desires to state that he is not responsible for 
the views stated by them, nor for quotations which may be inserted from other 
journals. The. object of the REPORTER is to spread information, and articles 
are necessarily quoted which may contain views or statements for which their 
authors can alone be held responsible. | 





Finnual Meeting of the Society. 


THE annual general meeting of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
was held on Friday afternoon, April 15, at 2, Princes Gate, S.W., by the 
kind invitation of the President, Sir T. Fowell Buxton, who occupied the chair. 
Amongst those present were Sir Harry Johnston, Dr. R. N. Cust, Mr. J. G. 
Alexander, Mr. E. W. Brooks, Mr. F. W. Fox, Dr. R. W. Felkin, Mr. Caleb 
Kemp, Mr. Edward Grubb (Howard Association), Mr. Henry Gurney, and 
the Secretary. 

THE PRESIDENT, in moving the adoption of the report, referred to the 
loss of the late Assistant Secretary, Mr. C. E. Morland, whose devotion to 
the subject before them had now carried him off to join the Friends’ Mission 
in Pemba. They followed Mr. Morland with their best wishes and hopes 
for his success in his new labours. The Pemba Mission was doing much 
to raise the character of the place, and was helping to establish free labour in 
place of slave labour, 

The lease of the premises held by the Society in New Broad Street, 
which it had occupied since its commencement in 1839, was shortly to fall 
in, and as there was no prospect of their being able to renew it, they would 
have to seek new premises elsewhere. This would raise various questions, 
which he hoped the Society’s friends would not fail to consider. 

The chief subject before them would be dealt with at greater length by 
subsequent speakers, but he wished to sdy how entirely he concurred with 
those who viewed with very great suspicion the proposed arrangements for 
bringing Chinese indentured labour to South Africa. The Society had nothing 
to do with two of the motives which had tended to increase zeal in connection 
with this matter—its use in party politics and hatred for the Chinese arising 
out of race jealousy. There was too great a readiness to suppose that the 
Chinese must be wholly obnoxious. He had visited places far away in the 
deserts of Australia where the little gardens of one or two industrious Chinamen 
were the only source of vegetable supply. It was no business of theirs if the 
Chinese wanted to go freely into a district like Australia or South Africa, to 
say that they should not go, if the local authorities were willing to give the 
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necessary permission: What they had to deal with, and what he strongly 
objected to, was to their going there under contract or indenture which 
would. bind them for a long period of years. It could hardly be supposed 
that the kind of Jabourers who would go out would foresee or understand what it 
was they were embarking upon. It might be that the recruiting agents would 
put before them a more glowing account than the state of things justified, and 
even if those persons were honest it was hardly possible to suppose that an 
Indian or Chinese coolie could be brought to understand all that would be 
involved in the change of food, of climate, and the conditions of work, from 
what they had been used to, It had been said that the same sort of thing 
had been done in the past. But very much depended upon the Government 
of the country from which the labourers came. So far in regard to the 
arrangements for the introduction of Indians into other countries they had 
had to deal with the Government of India, and therefore they had absolute 
confidence in their arrangements. He believed, however, that even their well- 
intentioned arrangements had broken down to some extent, although so far 
as the émigration of labourers from India to Ceylon had gone, they had 
proved on the whole satisfactory, and the results had been good for the 
labourers as well as for the country to which they had gone. But it was 
quite another matter when the country from which the labourers were to come 
was under the rule of the Chinese Government who could not be supposed 
to understand enough or to be strong enough to provide the necessary 
protection for them. It might perhaps be said that they were inclined to be 
more critical than sometimes in the past. It had always been a tradition of 
the Society to view such arrangements with a good deal of question, and it 
might be that they had become more critical and more anxious quite recently 
than they were before because, for one reason, of what had taken place in the 
Portuguese province of Angola, and in the islands of San Thomé and Principe. 
There could be no doubt that the emigration or transfer of labourers to those 
places had been attended by every evil result which had attended the former 
slave raiding and trading. A year ago Mr. Stober of the Angola Mission, 
who attended their last annual meeting, told them a sad story regarding the 
state of things in that district, especially in the interior, pointing out that 
slavery still actually existed in the islands, and that the contracted labourers 
were treated very cruelly. Having had that testimony given them, they did 
well to regard with suspicion any matter that related to contracted labour. 
There were other parts of the world dealt with in the reports published 
by the Society. He thought that in regard to East Africa they might 
be satisfied with the present position. Although perhaps the progress was 
slow, still there was progress to report, and on the whole the evidente 
they had been receiving was satisfactory. ‘They did not hear much as to the 
position. in the Soudan. He believed, however, that the real success of the 
coastguard police-was not so much the capture of the criminal as the prevention 
of crime. Slave-trade officials had been appointed for the purpose of watching 
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and checking slave-raiding and slave-trading, and if they heard these officials 
complaining that they had ‘so little to do, he thought there was strong reason 
to believe that, to a very great extent, they had checked the slave-trading 
which used to take place. It was far too much to say that they had altogether 
stopped it. The Soudan was a limitless desert, and it was impossible to have 
the eye of an official on every spot. But, to a very great extent, slave-trading 
was checked. There could be no doubt that the Society’s operations had met 
with considerable success, and ‘this should encourage them to go forward with 
greater energy. The .President concluded by moving the adoption of the 
report, and the re-election of the Treasurer, Secretary, and Committee for 
the ensuing year. (Applause.) 

Mr. Francis W. Fox briefly seconded the motion. 

The names of the Officers and Committee submitted for re-election were then 
read by the SECRETARY, who also announced that he: had received apologies for non- 
attendance from the Right Hon. James Bryce, M.P., Mr. Herbert Samuel, M.P., 
Canon Scott Holland, Sir W. Brampton Gurdon, M.P., Mr. Charles McArthur, M.P., 
Mr. J. A. Pease, M.P., and others. 

Mr. Pease had written as follows :— 

“T hope a strong expression will be forthcoming by the meeting against 
the imposition of Regulations and an Ordinance in regard to Chinese labour 
which must place the indentured Chinamen under conditions of servitude little 
better than slavery. : 

“To my mind, the alleged condition of Chinamen in China being inferior 
to those offered under the Ordinance, affords no excuse for creating conditions 
which we could not apply to our Indian subjects or to ourselves. If Asiatics 
are admitted at all into the Transvaal, they should be admitted as free men 
and women.” 


SiR Harry H. Jounston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., moved the following 
resolution :—- 

“That this meeting affirms its unflinching opposition to any proposals 
for introducing contracted labourers into South Africa, or elsewhere, without 
the most careful precautions for securing their full understanding of the 
work to which they bind themselves, their proper treatment under contract, 
and for the approval of the Government of the country from which they are 
introduced ; and it especially records its emphatic protest against the recerit 
legislation by which indentured Chinese labourers are to be introduced into 
the Transvaal under servile conditions.” 

He said; I want to put before you, as one who is fairly well acquainted 
with Africa and has a ‘slight acquaintance with Asia, the whole situation 
from a thoroughly practical point of view, because we are _ essentially 
a practical people. . We are’ not, as a race, too idealistic, and however much 
we wish to set out great principles we must, if. we are to be consistent, take 
care, in asserting those principles, that they are for the general well-being of 
the community whom they aftect.. The Chairman called upon us not to 
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make this a purely party question. I am. quite at one with him, and feel 
strongly that all questions of this kind should be lifted out of the heated 
atmosphere of party politics. I have no wish or intention to set out the 
bad qualities of the Chinaman, or to find fault with him as to his fitness for 
work in South Africa. I have no desire to denounce his race, or to deny 
him a share in the development of. the world. But I know, from conver- 
sations I have had with many persons intimately acquainted with the Chinese, 
that there are very strong objections in the domain of morals, and in 
connection with questions affecting the laws of health. What little I have 
seen of the Chinese entirely bears out what the Chairman has said as to 
their marvellous capacity for creating a garden in the wilderness. Personally, 
I should be the last man to deny the Asiatic a share in the opening up of 
Africa. I have, for fifteen years, steadily advocated the participation of the 
natives of India in that work. But I do not know that I am anxious to go 
beyond the natives of India, and to extend the invitation to, and confer the 
franchise on foreigners, at any rate at present. I think charity begins at 
home in our Empire. All my work has tended towards getting the native 
races in Africa and elsewhere to realize and to recognize that they are 
citizens of the great British Empire; and, if there is work to be done, 
I should like, first of all, to give that work as far as possible to our fellow- 
subjects. (Hear, hear.) I believe there is room for the Asiatic in South 
Africa, but I should be inclined to give the Indian a preferential claim over — 
any other class. 

What we object to is the regulations under which the Chinese are going 
to South Africa. I know they have been compared to those for the 
introduction of our Indian subjects into the West Indies and British Guiana. 
But, if the regulations are compared side by side, it will be seen that, 
although the- difference in words does not seem very great between them, 
there is all the difference in regard to the servility of the conditions. 
It would be a different thing if the labourers to be employed had been 
under the Government of India, for the Government of India looks very zealously 
after the welfar€ of its people. But we are all aware that the regulations for 
coolies to go into the mines in South Africa did not satisfy the Indian Govern- 
ment; therefore we turn to the semi-barbarian Government of China, almost as 
if we are taking advantage of its supposed indifference or callousness, I think 
it is a question which might very well have been left to a referendum of blacks 
and whites in South Africa, and if they expressed themselves willing to give a 
share of the soil to the Chinese, we could not very well oppose their decision. 
But we should certainly not force the Chinese on them against their will. I 
think it is only too true that there has been no real consultation of the 
responsible people, both black and white, in South Africa. We seem to be at 
the mercy of a clique, and the whole situation is surrounded with mystery. 
(Hear, hear.) The whole matter is so antagonistic to our views and ideas that I 
hesitate to draw conclusions ; and yet we cannot but think there is something 
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wrong somewhere when such conditions of labour are proposed to be enforced. 
These Chinese are to go out there under indenture for three years, and 
practically they will only be able to get away from this servitude by the payment 
ofasum of £40. This makes the thing impossible for the very poor coolies. 
Now the work in many of the mines, owing to the fine particles of rock which 
get mixed with the air, is very deleterious to health if the people employed, either 
black or white, are compelled to remain for too protracted a period. If, after 
working for about six or seven months, a man cannot get away to clear his lungs 
from the effects of inhaling this fine grit he is liable to various diseases of the 
chest. On that point I may refer to a short article which 1 drew up from various 
White Books on South Africa in the Journal of the African Society, giving 
details of the diseases from which workers in the mines suffer. By far the 
greater portion of them suffer from pulmonary diseases ; but it is pointed out 
that although the death-rate is rather serious, especially in regard to black men, 
in the mines, it is not nearly so serious a death-rate amongst them as it would be 
if the men were unable to get away for a rest and change and to rid their lungs 
from this dust. It is because they can do this that they are able to return to 
work, and their health is really not endangered by their work in the mines. But 
apparently the Chinese are to be compelled to work for three years at a stretch. 
I am, however, not here to defend the whole system of work in the mines, but I 
ask you to consider that, even supposing the death-rate in some mines is 70 per 
thousand, what would it be if persons had to work in them for three years at a 
time? I ‘think, being practical people, we should all strive as much as possible 
to work the great assets of South Africa with all its mineral wealth, and we 
should give all our fellow-subjects of this Empire, both black and white, a share 
in the development of that country that it may be worked at a profit. I am 
afraid that it is a case of excessive greed which drags this Chinese question 
before us. (Hear, hear.) We. want to be practical, and to make Africa pay its 
way. Ishould like to dispel the illusion harboured in the minds of some people, 
that the native of Africa, before the advent of the white man, before he was 
visited by the missionary, the pioneer of commerce and the social reformer, was 
perfectly happy. I can assure you that the reverse is true. The African, even 
in the better parts such as Uganda, was leading a life which we should regard as 
horrible if we knew all its details, Even the atrocities that attended the advent 
of the white man, even the worst picture that can be drawn of what accompanied 
the opening up of Africa by the European, at any rate in the nineteenth century, - 
is not so bad as what was going on in aboriginal Africa when the negro was left 
entirely to himself. It would take too much time for me to prove this ; I only 
ask you to read as much as I have read, and to visit Africa as much as I 
have, before you contradict me. But, on the other hand, I would oppose to 
‘the utmost any excess of suasion, and much more any force, brought to’ bear 
upon the native of Uganda or other parts of Africa to leave his country under 
any conditions and to go anywhere else, provided he is. properly fulfilling his 
obligation towards his State, In dealing with this problem of educating the ~ 
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native races to take their proper share in the world’s work we should not 
lean too much to the sentimental side of the question. No doubt our first 
feeling is one of horror when we think of all the evil and wickedness which 
attended the slave traffic years ago. We recognize and admire the great work 
our forefathers did in putting an end to this state of things, and we are a little 
suspicious that, unless proper precautions are taken, the evils which we so 
much deplore may be re-introduced. I do not anticipate, however, that there 
will be much danger in that direction if only adequate care is taken. It is 
our duty to induce the negro races to make the best possible use of their 
continent, and also to teach them that if they wish to live in their country 
they must earn their living by the sweat of their brow. It is no doubt true 
that some parts of Africa will, as the years go on, become the white man’s country, 
and in those districts it will be for the white man to consider whether they 
will share the spoil with the Asiatic or not. But the mass of Africa is best 
adapted to the black man, and he is in possession at the present time. Our 
great object should be to be the educator rather than the supplanter of the 
black man, and if we are to educate the black man we must offer him careers 
in many directions. He is very willing and ready to be taught, and we must 
open to him markets where his industry will receive a fair wage. Therefore 
I am not opposed to the idea of the voluntary movement of surplus workers 
from one portion of Africa to another, provided there are proper guarantees. 
as to repatriation, wages, and the general conditions of labour. I think that, 
with proper inducements, black labour, with that of the white men and the 
Indians, would possibly suffice, at all events for some time, for the districts: 
south of the Zambezi. We want to develop tropical Africa,.and to make it 
pay; and if that object is to be successful it is possible that there must be 
voluntary not forced emigration of natives from one district to another, and 
it would be mere sentimentality to oppose that, provided that there are proper 
guarantees. 

The speaker then referred to the desirability of getting the black man to 
contribute something, according to his means, to the expense of the government 
of his country, and repeated, in closing, that it was not for us to deny to China- 
men any share in the development of Africa, but that our objection was directed 
to the servile conditions imposed by this particular Ordinance for introducing 
Chinese labourers into South Africa. (Applause.) 

This resolution was seconded by Mr. Cuar.es R. Buxton, who said that 
exception had been taken to the use of the word “ slavery ”.in respect to the 
question of indentured Chinamen in South Africa. Possibly some. slight 
exaggeration had been imported into the use of the word. But what did they: 
mean by slavery? Slavery, like everything else, was a question of degree. What 
really constituted slavery was the idea that it was a bad thing fer one man to be 
exploited for the benefit of another man, whether in a higher or in a lower degree, 
The reason for the existence of the Anti-Slavery Society was to resist the 
' exploitation of one man by another, violently or moderately, according to the: 
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degree, but it always resisted such exploitation tothe best of its ability. There 
were pretty clear indications that the conditions under which the Chinaman 
was to work were not drawn up in his interest and for his benefit. 

In his opinion the whole arrangements had been conceived and fixed solely 
with the view of seeing what benefit the white man could get out of the China- 
man’s labour. The real essence of the situation was that the whites in the 
Transvaal wanted the Chinaman in South Africa, but they did not want him as a 
free man. They heard a good deal in the press and elsewhere about other 
Emigration Ordinances for other parts of the British Empire. But there was a 
difference between those Ordinances and the Chinese Labour Ordinance which 
was something of this character. Restrictions were put upon labour in those 
Ordinances with the object simply of ensuring that the labourer carried out the 
terms of the Ordinance. That was perfectly legitimate. But the object of the 
Chinese Labour Ordinance was to ensure that the labourer should not become 
a free man and should not take his part in the life of the community. 
He could be compulsorily sent home at certain periods; he was not to own 
land or fixed property; he was not to engage in any trade whatever; he was 
not, under any conditions, to have the franchise; he was not to leave the 
compound without the permission of his employer, and if he so left the 
compound he could be arrested without a warrant, and the person harbouring 
him could be dealt with according to the terms of the fugitive slave law and be 
liable to penalties including thirty days’ imprisonment. Those conditions could 
not by any stretch of the imagination be regarded as being in any way favourable 
to the Chinaman. In most Emigration Ordinances the contract contained 
some provision in regard to the rate of pay which the labourer. was to receive 
and the rations he was to obtain, also provision as to the amount of time 
to be at his own disposal. As far as they could understand, in the contracts 
under the Chinese Labour Ordinance no such provisions were made. Even 
in regard to the transfer of labourers from one employer to another, for which 
the consent of the labourer was made necessary by the Regulations to the 
Ordinance, it was obvious the consent of the labourer would not be a very 
difficult matter to arrange, especially if the monetary consideration was 
introduced. Although it might be said that in the transference of labourers from 
one place to another, the purchase and sale of slaves did not literally take place, 
their past experience showed them that it was precisely the same thing under 
a different name. The only ground upon which it could be said that the 
conditions laid down in the Ordinance did not constitute slavery was the fact 
that the Chinaman, far away in the interior, gave some sort of consent to the 
conditions under which he was going to labour. But the Chinaman would 
not meet the Government Agent, who explained the conditions, until he 
reached Hong Kong, and by the time he reached Hong Kong he had 
travelled perhaps 1,000 miles or more from his home, and had no means, 
if he found the terms not such as he liked, of going back to his home. 
The question of consent came up first in 1771, when it was definitely 
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decided by Lord Mansfield that a man could not contract himself into slavery 
even if he wished to; that, in fact, it was not a question of consent, but of 
conditions under which he ‘consented to live, and if he consented to live under 
conditions of slavery he was doing what the law of England did not allow. 
Although they did not want to take any advantage of present party political feeling, 
it was quite legitimate that they should try and utilize and influence the feeling 
on behalf of anti-slavery. The feeling was very strong on the matter amongst 
working men throughout the country, and surely it was time for them to take 
advantage of it, by pressing home the claims and objects of the Anti-Slavery 
Society, and pleading that the principles of that Society should be carried 
out. (Applause.) 


Dr. R. W. FELKIN, in supporting the resolution, alluded to the great 
difficulty of the labour problem in Africa. They would see from Lord Cromer’s 
report that in the Soudan six or seven millions of people had been swept away 
during the past few years; more natives were needed in Uganda and in the East 
African Protectorate. Some years ago “Chinese Gordon” had told him that 
the only solution of the labour question in Central Africa which he could 
see, was the introduction of Chinese labour, in order to show the Africans 
how to work. But the question of slavery and of the regulations which were 
proposed in South Africa for Chinese labour was a very different matter. 
With regard to slavery in general, they must remember what the Anti-Slavery 
Society had done in the past to put the evils of slavery before the world, 
and the measures it had taken to put a stop to slave labour. Things had 
changed greatly since he first went out to Uganda some 25 years ago. At that 
time the slave provinces reached for a distance of more than a thousand 
miles, and the traveller could find his way by the skeletons of the slaves 
along the route. All this, however, was now changed, and the Society could con- 
gratulate itself that it was owing to its efforts that slavery had become practically 
non-existent in Egypt, and was greatly reduced in the Soudan. But he saw 
no reason why they should relax their efforts in the future. He wanted to 
assure the man in the street that slavery still existed in Africa, and in other 
parts of the world. The Society ought to remember all the noble work done 
by its leaders in the past, and continue to carry on that work with even 
greater energy in the future, in order to ensure that the practice of slavery, in any 
form or shape, should be put an end to in the whole of the world. In the 
East African Protectorate it was nearly at an end, but in Portuguese and 
German East Africa slavery still went on, and the same had to be said of 
Morocco, whilst they were all aware of the difficulties in the Congo State. 
It was still of vital importance that the Society should have the strong 
and earnest support of all those who like himself loved the native races, 
and wished for them to be raised and civilized, and not downtrodden as they 
had been for many centuries in the past. 


The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 
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A votes of thanks to Sir T. F. Buxton for presiding over the meeting, 
and for opening his rooms to the Society, was proposed by Mr. CALEB 
Kemp, secondéd by Dr. R. N. Cust, and unanimously agreed to, after 
which the proceedings terminated, 

A copy of the above resolution has since been forwarded to the Secretaries 
of State for Foreign Affairs and the Colonies: 


—_— 
> ae 


Chinese Labour for the Rand. 
PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 


Now that this question has received so much attention, and has been 
discussed at such length not only in both Houses of Parliament and in the 
Press, but in the country generally, it seems unnecessary here to dwell upon 
it in much detail.. The Ordinance for the importation of Chinese indentured 
labourers into the Transvaal has become law, and every preparation has been 
made for the actual shipping of the coolies, which may be expected to be 
put into operation as soon as the Anglo-Chinese treaty is finally signed at Pekin. 

It may be’ advisable, however, to *mention some of the chief points in 
the important despatches on the subject which have been published in the 
form of parliamentary papers* since our last issue, and also to indicate the 
part which the Anti-Slavery Society has taken in protesting against the Chinese 
policy. 

The first of these two papers contained correspondence between the 
Colonial Office and Lord Milner, in which the latter betrayed: no little 
impatience with the delays which had arisen in regard to the Ordinance, and 
the opposition which had manifested itself both here and in the Transvaal. 
The clause requiring the assent of the labourer to his transfer from one 
employer to another was. struck, out in the Legislative Council on the ground 
that, if insisted on, it would make the Ordinance of little value. Mr. Lyttelton, 
however, has insisted that this assent shall be made necessary, and it is 
embodied in the Regulations since published. 

Another point which arose in this correspondence was as to the “ premises ” 
mentioned in the Ordinance to which the labourers were to be confined. 
In the earlier draft these were defined as including the place of work and 
one mile all round it, but this definition was removed in the later edition 
of the Ordinance, in order to prevent the labourers having uncontrolled access 
to certain populous parts of Johannesburg, which was deemed undesirable. 
The report of the discussion in the Legislative Council shows that in some 
mines this would mean the restriction of the labourers within a very limited 
space indeed, but the Attorney-General denied that there was any intention 
of introducing a compound system. 








* Cd. 1941. 
Cd. 1986, 
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This important point seems to be left vague; and although’ Lord- Grey 
and other defenders of Chinese labour have spoken of “garden cities,” we 
have no assurance: at: present for looking upon this as anything more than 
a picturesque phrase. re 

The second of thé White Papers to which we refer contains the text of the 
Regulations to the Ordinance, and correspondence relating’ thereto. 

By Clause 6 it is secured that a labourer may break his contract at 
any time without reason “on tendering to his importer the expenses incurred 
in introducing him and his wife and children, if any, into the Transvaal, 
together with a sum sufficient to defray the expenditure necessary in 
returning them to the port in China at which they embarked.” This 
practically means, as Sir Harry Johnston pointed out at the Annual Meeting 
of the Society, that the Chinese coolie, who is, presumably, not a rich man, 
will only be able to get away from his work, if he does not like it, by 
payment of a sum of £40! It is true that the labourer is to have the 
nature of the work carefully explained to him by the Government agent 
before he leaves Hong Kong, but he may have been recruited in the 
interior, hundreds of miles from Hong Kong, and the Colonial Secretary has 
declined to secure that such labourers as do not like the terms then officially 
set forth shall be returned to their homes at the importers’ expense. 

Clause 33 deals with the introduction of women and young children 
who are entitled to accompany or follow the labourer under certain 
conditions. Mr. Lyttelton has insisted that, in both cases, they must be 
brought in at the expense of the mining people. The contracts will provide 
for the labourers working ten hours a day, except on Sundays and certain 
Chinese festivals, but no minimum amount of wages is named therein. 

The resolution passed at the Annual Meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
emphatically protesting against the recent Chinese Ordinance, will be found on 
another page. Previously to this the Committee, besides formally supporting the 
protest made against Chinese labour at the Annual Meeting of the Aborigines 
Protection Society in February, passed a minute, which was forwarded to the 
Secretaries of State for Foreign Affairs and the Colonies, to the Prime Minister, 
and té the leaders of the Opposition in both Houses of Parliament, in these 
terms :— 

“This Committee, confirming its minute of last month, protests against the 
servile conditions under which it is proposed to introduce Chinese labour into 
the Rand Mines, under the Ordinance recently passed through the Transvaal 
Legislature, especially in view of the omission from the Ordinance, as finally 
adopted, of the provision requiring the consent of the labourer to his transfer 
from one employer to another. This Committee earnestly appeals to His 
Majesty’s Government to withhold its consent from the Ordinance.” 

As above stated, it has since been provided by the Regulations to the 
Ordinance that a labourer cannot be transferred from one employer to another 
without his consent. 
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In defending the Chinese-Ordinance its supporters have laid stress on the 
contention that it differs in no material respect from other labour ordinances 
introduced by previous Administrations, both Liberal and Conservative; 
for supplying Indian coolies to British Guiana, Trinidad and other British 
possessions. 

This argument does not affect the Anti-Slavery Society, which has always 
viewed with suspicion and dislike the indentured labour system wherever intro- 
duced. In 1888 a pamphlet was drawn up on behalf of the Society explaining its 
policy on this subject, the occasion being a proposal of the French Government 
that the British Government should rescind the prohibition of the export of 
British Indians into foreign countries. The facts stated in the pamphlet showed 
that the Anti-Slavery Society during the last fifty years had felt bound repeatedly 
to protest to the Government against systems of coolie contract labour for 
Mauritius, British Guiana, the West Indies, Cuba, and other places. 

. It is well known that the Government of India imposes the most careful 
safeguards on all proposals for exporting indentured coolies, and the Society has 
felt considerable confidence in schemes sanctioned by that Government, 
although even their arrangements are by no means free from the risks 
attaching to all contract labour, and have not always turned out well. The 
truth is, however, that the present Transvaal Ordinance cannot fairly be 
compared with other Ordinances of a similar purport. This is the opinion of so 
high an authority as Lord Stanmore, who, while not opposed to Asiatic labour 
in general, stated in the House of Lords that, both in what it contained and 
omitted, this Ordinance differed not only in degree but in kind of principle from 
every other Ordinance he had ever heard of, and indeed it has been admitted by 
the Colonial Secretary in the House of Commons that this measure differs in 
several important particulars from any other Ordinance in the Crown Colonies. 
The point to be noticed is that by it labourers are prohibited from engaging in 
any but the unskilled labour for which they have been introduced, that they are 
prevented from holding licenses or owning land, fixed property or mineral rights 
of any kind, and that at the end of their term they are to be compulsorily 
repatriated. The Indian coolie’ is a British subject, and under other labour 
Ordinances it is contemplated that he will settle in the country at the end of his 
term, and become a permanent member of the community. Under the 
present Ordinance everything is done to prevent this from taking place; 
and, while the chief object of other Ordinances is to insure the labourer 
carrying out his contract, the restrictions of the Transvaal Ordinance 
and Regulations are imposed not for this purpose, but in order that the 
labourer shall have no part or lot in the community among whom he is to 
live during his term of labour. 

It is. observable that no limit of time has been named for the continuation 
of the importation of Chinese, and no doubt the mine owners wish to keep 
a free hand in this matter. Meanwhile the output of gold goes on increasing, 
and the figures published for last ‘February and March show a notable and 
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growing rise. A net gain is reported also during Match of 2,374 black 
labourers for the mines, and the ratio of white to coloured employés has gone 
up in the last three years. 

We have received a letter from the Rev. W. H. C. Malton, Organizing 
Secretary for the Diocese of Lebombo, South Africa, urging the importance 
of regarding this question from the native point of view, which, as he says, 
is an element too much lost sight of. 

He writes as follows :— 

“ Those who are acquainted with the Missionaries and the character of 
the work among the ‘East Coast Boys’ in the diocese of Lebombo cannot 
help feeling very strongly on the subject so much before the public now—- 
Chinese Labour on the Rand. : 

“ Because they know, on the information of those who know the conditions 
of the East Coast Boy in the Goldfields, and in his own home in the Inhambane 
and Chopiland districts, that the question in dispute is not between Yellow 
Labour and White Labour, but between Yellow Labour and Black Labour. 

“The native of Africa is very much left out of the discussion, or dismissed 
with the easy assertion ‘there are not enough Kaffirs’ (so called) ‘to work 
the Mines.’ 

Well, are_there enough, or would there not be enough if they were. paid 
a fair wage (wages have never gone back to what they were before the war), 
if they were fed well, treated well when sick, housed sanitarily, buried—well, 
not by being ‘thrown into a hole, little better than a dog’ (I quote from a man 
on the spot), assisted back to their homes, and not fleeced at the custom houses 
on the way? Why is there not a ‘shortage’ at Kimberley? It is well known. 

“I am speaking of the East Coast natives who work underground on the 
Rand. After all, they are the people of the country ; why should they be shifted 
to make room for an alien race, who, however diligent and. ‘cheap’ they may 
be, are to be dumped down in the Transvaal under conditions of practical slavery ? 

“Tt is not the British working man who is being ‘kept out’; it is the 
African working man, who was there before him.” 


oe 
<oe 


Further Labour Recruiting in British Central Africa. 
PARLIAMENTARY PAPER.* 


WERE it not for the absorbing nature of the Chinese labour question, this 
White Paper, which relates to the “experiment” carried out last year 
and the extension of the scheme which has now been sanctioned by the 
Government, would have attracted more attention than it has received. 

The official reports here published show that the importation of natives 
of the British Central Africa Protectorate for work in the Rand mines was 
only carried out with considerable difficulty, and at the cost of a heavy 
mortality and much illness among the labourers, of whom, indeed, only 818 
out of the 1,000 contemplated were, up to last January, actually obtained 
for South Africa. 








* Africa,".No. 4, 1904. 
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‘To take the latest despatches first, we find that Lord Milner, in 
forwarding on January 4th a copy of the report asked for by Lord Lansdowne, 
admits that the issue of the experiment was, to say the least, very doubtful. 

In the accompanying report the matter is treated in detail. 

“Three batches of natives have up to date been received. The numbers 
were as follows :—June, 385 ; August, 345 ; September, 88. 

SICKNESS AND MORTALITY. 

“In every case there has been a good deal of sickness among them, 
especially when first introduced. The greatest mortality was in the first batch, 
of whom twenty died in six weeks after arrival. But this is attributable to 
the fact that an epidemic of influenza unfortunately broke out at the time. In 
any case it is to be regretted that natives from a warm climate were brought 
to the Rand in the first instance at the very height of the South African winter. 
It is a general experience that natives from Central or Southern Central Africa are 
ill able to bear the cold, though otherwise healthy, climate of Johannesburg unless 
they are introduced in a comparatively warm season of the year, and thus 
enabled gradually to acclimatize themselves to the cold, instead of encountering 
it on their first arrival. The exceptional nature of the mortality experienced 
by the first batch on arrival is shown by the fact that, while twenty died in 
the first six weeks, the total number of deaths in the subsequent five months 
has been twenty-one. The total mortality among all batches up to date was 
sixty-seven. This is very high, though, for the reasons already given, it 
cannot be taken as a fair average of the standard’ of health under normal 
conditions. The mortality among the first batch at the outset was quite 
exceptional. On the other hand, there.has undoubtedly been a great amount 
of sickness and a high death-rate among all the batches. But a great deal 
of the sickness is due to the almost incredible carelessness of the natives 

. themselves in the matter of health, and to their disregard of the most 

elementary precautions, especially with regard to changes of temperature. 
But, careless as they are, experience does teach them something in this 
respect, and the lessons learnt by the first comers, of any particular tribe, 
are handed on to their successors. When the British Central Africa boys 
first came down here they were quite strange. Their language was different 
from that of any other natives employed on the mines, and intercourse was 
impossible. They could thus not learn anything from their fellows. Now, 
on the other hand, every British Central Africa boy who comes down has the 
experience of many others of his own race to guide him.” 

But it was not only as regards the health of the labourers that the 
experiment was of doubtful success. Their conduct was not wholly satis- 
factory, and the character of their work did not turn out efficient. 

MISUNDERSTANDING AND INEFFICIENCY. 

“As regards the conduct of the British Central Africa natives, difficulties 
arose almost immediately after the arrival of the first batch, a number of whom 
struck work and had to be brought before a magistrate. The incident was, 
however, apparently due to some misunderstanding. Since the natives have 
got accustomed to their surroundings and their work there has been no 
repetition of it. It is difficult to judge how any particular class of natives 
regard life on the Rand. The matter can only be decided by experience, 
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“Before any further recruiting is attempted an appreciable number of 

the British Central- Africa natives will have returned home, and it is doubtless 
on their reports that the success of such future attempts will depend. 
“As mine workers, whether above or below ground, the British Central 
African natives have not as yet proved very efficient. They are, so far, not to be 
compared in this respect with natives from Portuguese East Africa. But it is 
too soon to condemn them on this ground, just as it is too soon to conclude 
that their mortality will always be high.” 


In face of all these grounds for dissatisfaction it is amazing to find 
Lord Milner recommending that the recruiting experiment be continued, 
and extended up to 5,000 more natives of British Central Africa. 

“T am still strongly of opinion,” he writes, “that it would be a mistake 
to discontinue the experiment of their introduction. . . . Every effort is 
being made to look after the health of the boys, and recent results in this 
respect appear to me more encouraging. I am of opinion that we should be 


allowed to import up to 5,000 of these boys, if we can get them, furnishing 
half-yearly reports of the result.” 


Lord Milner gives no reasons for his hopeful forecast of the future, 
except that all parties have learnt a lesson from the mistakes of last year, 
and that the Acting Chief Inspector of Mines thinks that eventually the British 
Central Africa native may be economically employable; indeed, he admits that his 
‘hopeful anticipations may turn out wrong” and that ‘‘the matter must be carefully 
watched.” No effort is to be spared on the part of the mines or the Government 
to give the experiment every chance of success, and Lord Milner therefore 
thinks that “it seems reasonable to ask that it should be continued for some 
time longer and on a larger scale,” and that “there is good hope of the British 
Central Africa natives becoming inured to the conditions of life here, and attaining 
a reasonable standard of efficiency.” 

We confess that we do not follow Lord Milner’s reasoning, as his premises 
appear to warrant an opposite conclusion, and his Lordship’s prophecies in 
the past have not always turned out fortunately. On the 21st January, however, 
che telegraphed to the Colonial Office as follows :— 


“Last batch of British Central Africa natives received since writing are 
better both in physique and efficiency than former batches. Prospect of 
experiment_much more hopeful, and mining authorities anxious to persevere 
with it.” 

As long ago as the 21st November last, Lord Lansdowne had an interview 
with Lord Milner on the subject of a further recruitment of labour for the mines, 
as a result of which he determined to extend the experiment, and agreed to 
instruct H. M. Commissioner in British Central Africa to give every assistance 
to recruiting in that Protectorate up to 5,000 men in the beginning of 1904. It 
was then arranged that Lord Milner should inquire, on his return to Johannesburg, 
into the condition of the British Central Africa natives then in the mines, and 
the correspondence of this year, from which we have quoted, was the sequel. 
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The previous reports published in this White Paper give no more favourable 
impression of the recruiting which took place in British Central Africa last year. 
It is true that Mr. C. Knipe (Assistant in the. Administration), in his general 
report on the emigration, points out that, in spite of hardships and serious 
difficulties, the natives of the Protectorate are disposed of their own accord 
to seek work south of the Zambezi, and that this movement is growing more 
general. In his opinion the arrangements made by the Government for taking 
labourers to Johannesburg leave nothing to be desired, and everything is done 
in the mine compounds that can be done for the immigrants’ health and comfort. 
The chief danger is the liability of the ‘‘ boys ” to pneumonia, but great precautions 
are taken against this, and the rate of mortality among labourers engaged under 
Government supervision is far lower than it is among natives who travel south 
on their own account. 

The second report published is that of Mr. J. C. Casson, Superintendent of 
Native Affairs, who accompanied the second contingent of native labourers from 
British Central Africa to the Transvaal. Mr. Casson found that on one mine 
there were 31 “ boys” ill in hospital, while 23 had died since their arrival owing 
to the severe cold and an epidemic of influenza which was prevailing at the time 
in Johannesburg. 

During this epidemic there were 275-sick, making the very large percentage 
of 71°4 of the whole contingent, while nearly 30 per cent. had been sent to 
hospital, and 4°67 per cent, died. Mr. Casson quotes the unfavourable opinion 
of one mine manager as to the value of the British Central Africa natives for 
mine work, but his own conclusion is that the results of their introduction 
were ‘‘ fairly satisfactory” at the end of July, and still more so a little later. 

The arrangements made for shipping the second batch of 350 natives 
to Delagoa Bay in August last proved very inadequate, and have furnished 
matter for a complaint on the part of the Foreign Office to the Steamship 
Company. The overcrowding was excessive, and the water supply and cooking 
arrangements were quite insufficient for the requirements of the natives. 

Mr. Casson thought the arrangements for food and housing on the 
compounds which he visited “eminently satisfactory,” but the standard is 
admitted to vary at different mines. 

The final despatches in this volume show that Lord Lansdowne has assented 
not without reluctance to the extension of the recruiting scheme in the British 
Central Africa Protectorate. 

On the 30th January he wrote, by his Secretary, to the Colonial Office :— 

“In view of the information furnished by him, Lord Lansdowne does not 
feel warranted in altogether forbidding further recruitment for the mines, but he 
considers that Lord Milner’s Report establishes more clearly than ever the 
necessity of taking ample precautions for securing the welfare of the recruits, 
and, in particular, that arrangements should, if possible, be made for obtaining 
them only from the cooler regions of the Protectorate. They should also 
be fully acquainted not only with the terms of their contracts, but with the risks 
to health to which they are exposing themselves. 
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“He therefore proposes to telegraph to Sir A. Sharpe that, having received 

Lord Milner’s Report and heard the evidence given by Mr. Green, he will allow 
the scheme for recruiting another 5,000 natives to go forward on condition that 
the new men arrive in South Africa before the winter; that the greatest 
precautions continue to be taken by the local authorities to acquaint the recruits 
with the fact that they will run a certain risk to their health ; that recruits are only 
drawn from the colder regions of the Protectorate ; and that satisfactory steps 
are taken to remedy the defects in steam-ship accommodation to which attention 
was drawn in earlier Reports.” 

Six weeks later, in a despatch to the Commissioner, the Foreign Secretary 
specially called his attention to the recommendations contained in the reports, 
that all natives should be medically examined before leaving, that no native 
with weak heart or chest should be recruited, and that boys and old men should 
be excluded. Further, the Protectorate natives should have the opportunity 
of learning the true conditions of work in the Transvaal from labourers who 
have worked there. Lord Lansdowne stated that he considered these 
conditions necessary as safeguards, and advised that local officers should 
explain to intending recruits that there was a certain risk to health involved 
in the work. 





Egypt and the Soudan. 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPER.* 


In the despatch to the Foreign Office in which Lord Cromer submits his 
annual report on the progress made in Egyptian administration during the year 
1903, he remarks that new questions are constantly being evolved as the 
country advances. Egypt is in a state of transition, and the problem of adapting 
the government to the needs of society becomes daily more complex. Con- 
sequently reports have to deal with a larger variety of subjects, and many of 
these are of great interest and importance. Fortunately slavery is no longer 
one of them, and Lord Cromer reminds us, as he has reminded us before, that 
the problem is now, speaking generally, transferred to the Soudan. 

“In Cairo one slave-dealer was prosecuted during the past year, and was 
sentenced to a year’s imprisonment. A few Bisharin Arabs at Assouan were 
tried and convicted for kidnapping. 

“Manumission papers were granted to thirty-nine male and to sixty-nine 
female slaves. It may be confidently asserted that all those who still remain, 
nominally, in a condition of slavery, do so because they have no wish to acquire 
their freedom. In fact, the institution of slavery in Egypt proper, though not 
absolutely defunct, is moribund. 

“It is not too sanguine to hope that, under the pressure of the influences now 
at work, it will eventually disappear altogether.” 





*Egypt No. 1, 1904. 
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In the despatch relating to the Soudan Lord Cromer summarizes the 
full reports which have been drawn up by the various local officials, touching on 
the points which appear to him to be of general interest. These reports, he 
writes, leave on his mind “the most favourable impression,” and he adds that 
“the work of civilizing the Soudan is evidently being carried out with zeal, 
energy, and intelligence.” This is confirmed by the remarks of Sir Randolph 
von Slatin, who, after an official tour of inspection, writes that the situation has 
improved in every respect; the people continue tranquil, and show a greater 
keenness to improve their material position and to occupy themselves in 
agricultural and commercial pursuits. 


We quote the paragraphs relating to 


SLAVERY. 


“At the close of 1902 ihe Slavery Department in the Soudan was re- 
organized, two additional English inspectors were appointed—one of whom was 
posted at Rosaires and the other at E]-Obeid—and it was decided to create some 
small mounted corps of local Arabs, in order to endeavour to put a stop to slave- 
raiding. 

“So far as can at present be judged, a very fair degree of success appears to 
have attended the adoption of these measures. Captain McMurdo, the head 
of the Department, reports that there has been ‘a marked check on the slave 
traffic’ A larger number of slave-dealers have been captured and punished, 
and a larger number of slaves released than in any previous year. 

“ A very beneficial effect was produced by the prosecution, at El-Obeid, of a 
man named Said Ibrahim, the son of a very influential Sheikh, for trafficking in 
slaves. A large crowd collected outside the court-house on the occasion of this 
man’s trial. His acquittal was regarded as certain. He was, however, sentenced 
to five years’ imprisonment. Colonel Mahon, the Moudir of Kordofan, reports : 
‘In two ways this particular case produced a widespread result—one in con- 
vincing people that the Government is determined to suppress the slave traffic, 
and the other in producing a distinct pause and disinclination to carry on the 
traffic.’ 

“ The chief interest in anti-slavery operations in the Soudan is centred in 
two regions—viz., the Abyssinian frontier on the extreme east, and the Kordofan 
frontier on the extreme west. 

“The Abyssinian frontier is generally in a very disturbed state. Inter- 
tribal fights, which usually end in some loss of life and in the capture of a few 
slaves on one side or the other, are of constant occurrence. Last year there 
was some slight temporary improvement, as the presence of the Frontier 
Delimitation Commission somewhat tended to keep the raiders quiet. Mr. 
Gorringe, who is in charge, writes: ‘The Wad Mahmouds and the Hogali 
Wad Hassans are a great thorn in the side of the Barun country, and slave- 
raiding and slave-smuggling will go on until they are finally dealt with.’ 

“Two lines of outposts have been established, one stretching from Rosaires 
to Fazogli, along the Blue Nile, and the other from Rosaires due west to Gule. 
The object of these posts is to prevent slaves being brought in from Abyssinia 
by the ‘Jellaba’ (itinerant traders). 
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As regards the organization of local corps; Mr. Gorringe writes : hs 

“*] am strongly in favour of paying my men good-rewards on captures. 
For there is no denying the fact ‘that the majority. of the natives, certainly 
south of Wad Medani, are in favour of slavery, and their sympathy is with the 
slave-traders. Therefore, men raised locally will be greatly- disliked by their 
fellow-villagers, and more especially, in a great many cases, by their Sheikhs. 
I think that, by paying good rewards, the great evil of the slavery men taking 
bribes may be avoided.’ 

“As regards the Kordofan frontier, which has also recently been in a some- 
what disturbed condition, Captain McMurdo writes as follows: ‘In January, 
1903, I visited El-Obeid, and, together with my Inspector, Mr Shakerley, 
I made a patrol to the west towards Abou Zebbat, returned to El-Obeid, and 
proceeded to Southern Kordofan, visiting many of its ‘mountains.’ The ‘moun- 
tains’ in Kordofan represent the towns, being all populated—some very thickly— 
with Soudanese, while the nomad Arabs wander about the plains. 

“Tt is impossible, unless one has been through this country, to comprehend 
the queer state of affairs which exists. From the repression of slavery point 
of view it is absolutely out of the question to attempt to tackle raiders; any 
small force belonging to this Department attempting to interfere would be 
eaten up, and more harm than good would result. These mountains are 
continually raiding one another and carrying on their petty wars, doing, I fancy, 
little harm except to the general peace and the revenue prospects of the 
country. 

“*They, no doubt, capture a good many slaves from each other ; these, 
again, are released, and get back to their mountains, except in the instances 
where the Arabs raid, they, no doubt, being the people who carry on the 
traffic, either personally, or through Jellabas. That any large gangs of slaves 
are marched through the country I much doubt, and Mr. Shakerley, who has 
spent some six months in the mountains, is of the same opinion. Mr. Shakerley 
is working mainly against the exportation from South Kordofan and the traffic 
to the Ghezireh.’ 

“ Before leaving this subject, 1 may mention that one of the circumstances 
which has contributed to the gradual abolition of domestic slavery in Egypt is 
the growing conviction that slave labour is both more troublesome and more 
costly than free labour. It is certain that many of those who still possess 
slaves in Egypt would be glad enough to get rid of them, but are debarred 
from doing so owing to the unwillingness on the part of the slaves to accept 
their freedom. 

“ A great point would be gained if some probability existed of bringing the 
potent agency of self-interest to act on the abolition of slavery in the Soudan. 
In view, however, of the economic conditions which obtain in that country, it can 
be no matter for surprise that the prospects in this connection are not encouraging. 
Labour is scarce, and the people have so far been generally believed to be greatly 
disinclined to work. As regards the relative cost of slave and free labour, I am 
informed that, on the Abyssinian frontier, a strong lad of fifteen years old can be 
purchased for £ E.-12, that he can be maintained for about £2 8s. a year, and 
that a hired man would cost about £7 4s. a year. If these figures be correct, the 
cost of free labour—supposing the amount of work done by the slaves and the free 
man to be the same—is considerably in excess of that of slave labour. 
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“As regards domestic slavery, Sir Reginald Wingate writes : ‘ The existing 
arrangements appear to be working satisfactorily, and very little trouble has been 
experienced during the year under review.’” 

From an. interesting paragraph on local labour, and the disposition of the 
Soudanese towards work, we learn that, as a general rule, the people are not 
industrious, being in this respect the very reverse of the Egyptians, who are a 
singularly industrious race. Lord Cromer writes :— 

“It can be no matter for surprise that the Soudanese should be unwilling to 
work, Their wants are few and simple. They scarcely need any clothing. 
Their houses need not be built to keep out cold. They only require a small 
amount of fuel for cooking purposes. Education has not as yet stimulated in 
them any desire to improve their positions in life. The slave-holders of former 
days are not accustomed to labour. The slaves, for the most part, consider that 
the best use they can make of their newly acquired liberty is to labour as little as 
possible. The lesson which, I conceive, lies at the bottorh of all labour problems, 
that a man must work or starve, has not yet been brought home to the mass of 
the inhabitants of the Soudan. 

“T am not, however, inclined to take an extremely despondent view of this 
question. Somewhat similar conditions existed at one time in the West Indies. 
It is some forty years since I was in Jamaica, bnt, if my recollection serves me 
right, I used to be told that, even in the most difficult times, planters who paid 
fair wages and treated their men well could generally obtain labour without much 
difficulty. 1 gather that the state of things in the Soudan is very similar. 
Mr. Nevile writes: . . . ‘Labour, both native and Egyptian, is entirely a 
personal matter with the employer. Though at first suspicious, when once they 
know the man with whom they are dealing, and see that the money is all right, 
and that they are fairly treated, they will come in numbers.’” 


THE SUAKIN-BERBER RAILWAY. 


The very high price of coal in the Soudan, which has to be brought to 
Khartoum from Alexandria, is, in Lord Cromer’s opinion, a sufficient fact in 
itself to show the “absolute necessity” for building this railway, as it is the 
cause of an abnormally high rate of freights. 

“ In fact,” he writes, “as I have already pointed out, until this railway is con- 
structed, it is quite hopeless to expect any serious progress or development in the 
Soudan.” 

Then, after giving some details of the route, and the actual state of the works 
for the railway, Lord Cromer adds :— 

‘It is dangerous to prophesy in these matters, but I may say that I shall be 
disappointed if the line from Suakin to Berber is not in working order early in 
1906. 

er Further railway extensions will eventually become necessary in the Soudan, 

but it would be premature to discuss them at present. Until the line to Berber 

is finished they cannot be undertaken.” 
SURVEY DEPARTMENT. 


The Soudan Abyssinian frontier has been delimitated as far south as the 
Sobat, and information has been obtained which will assist the demarcation of 
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the remaining frontier to Lake Rudolph. The settlement of the greater part of 
the boundary has enabled the Soudan and Abyssinian Governments to under- 
take combined operations against powerful outlaws who are a menace to the 
tranquillity of both countries, and whose capture or destruction will lead to a 
considerable diminution of the slave raids for which they are mainly responsible. 

The point where the northern boundary of the Lado enclave cuts the Nile 
has been settled by mutual agreement with the Congo authorities. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

The weighty generalization which Lord Cromer draws from the remarkable 
material prosperity made in Egypt during the last twenty years is well worth 
attention. He says :— 

“If there is one lesson more than another which is to be derived from a 
consideration of the recent history of Egypt, it is the desirability of advancing 
steadily and continuously, but without haste. Vast projects—such, for instance, 
as those persistently advocated by Sir William Willcocks—require most careful 
study before any opinion, whether favourable or the reverse, can be expressed 
upon them. I wish to state as distinctly as possible that, so long as I am in any 
degree responsible for the administration of this country, I shall steadily oppose 
the execution of any such projects until, after consultation with the most com- 
petent and trustworthy authorities on the subject, I am convinced both of their 
necessity and of their feasibility.” 

The sentence also with which his Lordship closes his despatch on the 
Soudan is striking, contrasting, as it does, the present position with that of 
twenty years ago :— 

“In 1884 General Gordon wrote: ‘The Soudan is a useless possession, ever 
was so, and ever will be so.’ Colonel Stewart added : ‘I quite agree with General 
Gordon that the Soudan is an expensive and useless possession.’ 

‘Without incurring a charge of excessive optimism, it may be anticipated that, 
with the judicious expenditure of capital, and the continuous application of a 
system of government such as that which is now being very skilfully directed by Sir 
Reginald Wingate and his staff, the future of the country will be far less gloomy 
than was predicted by the two high authorities oe above. But progress will 
be slow.” 


<> 
———e 


Cairo home for Freed Women Slaves. 


WE have received the following letter from the Earl of Cromer, covering the 
annual statement of the accounts, which, as will be noted, show a considerable 
balance in hand, besides an amount of about £E.800 invested :— 
Cairo, 17h March, 1904. 

S1r,—I beg to forward herewith a statement of the accounts of the Cairo 
Home for Freed Women Slaves for the past year. 

You will observe that the balance in hand, on December 31st, 1903, was 
about 4 E.215, as compared with £E.205 at the end of 1902; and 4 64 in 
1901. 
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Only seven women and two children passed through the Home during the 
year 1903. One woman, a Circassian, was engaged by Madame Aziz Pasha Izzet 
asa maid. Another, a Syrian, left to be married. Two Soudanese women, and 
the two children, were kept some weeks in the Home until they could be sent to 
Khartoum. The remaining three (Soudanese) only stayed a few days, and left 
for various reasons. 

' At the end of the year there was no one in the Home, and the Matron has 
been granted a well-deserved holiday. 

The steadily decreasing number of slaves passing through the Home is 
satisfactory, as indicating that the number of slaves resident in, or in the 
neighbourhood of, Cairo is diminishing. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) CROMER. 
The Secretary, British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 


HOME FOR FREED WOMEN SLAVES. 








EXPENDITURE. 

LE. = Mill’ £E. Mill. 

Matron’s Salary ... ove és 58. 500. 

Rent Sis ae 48. 748. 

Household Beienees tinoas don 76. 595. 

ae . (1902) ... 8. 002. 

House Repairs... a ra 9. 670. 
201. 515. 

Purchase of £E.800 Debenture 
Cairo Water Co. ie 752. 700. 
Difference in exchange on Bias 20 . Lge. 
Balance in Bank on Dec. 31st, 1903 214. 920. 
»» 9, Cash with Matron wee +. 405. 
TOTAL .«.: re 1,170. 590. 
RECEIPTS. 

LE. Mill. 
Balance in Bank on January Ist, 1903... sah 205. o81. 
From Egyptian Government... 300. 000. 
Dividend on 800 £E, Cairo Water Co. Dabents 15. 550- 
* Donation of Z£3St. 20 at g728.— ... lis Os 19. 475: 
Sale of 600 4E. Unified Bonds ee ves 630. 484. 
WOPMEGS "Gee 225 tis REPO 590. 
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~ Parliamentary. 
House of Commons, March 23rd. 


NATIVE LABOUR FOR THE TRANSVAAL. 


IN answer to Sir B. GurpDon, who asked whether a labour agent from the 
Rand was now engaged in recruiting 5,000 natives in British Central Africa 
for employment in the mines of the Transvaal; and whether he had any 
official information showing that labour was much needed in British Central 
Africa for railway works and for the new industry of cotton cultivation, 
Lord Percy replies:—Mr. Knipe, a member of the ‘British Central Africa 
Administration, now acting on behalf of the Witwatersrand Native Labour 
Association, was due in the protectorate about the middle of February with 
authority to recruit up to 5,000 labourers. The arrival in the Transvaal of 
these recruits will be postponed till August. Our information in regard to 
the supply of labour for local requirements is contained in my reply to the 
hon. member for Liverpool on the 25th ult. 
April rath. 
SLAVERY IN PEMBA. 

Replying to Mr. BayLry, who asked whether His Majesty’s Commissioner in 
Pemba had ruled in the Court that all property acquired by a slave, by 
purchase out of his own money or by gift, belonged tothe slave’s master ; 
and, if so, whether, in view of Article 2 of the Decree dated 1st Zilkada 
1314, which stated that from that date the district court should decline to 
enforce any alleged rights over the body, service, or property of any person 
on the ground that such person was a slave, he would say what action he 
proposed to take in the matter, Lord Percy says :—His Majesty’s Government 
have no Commissioner in Pemba. The officer referred to is presumably the 
Commissioner for Pemba appointed by the Zanzibar Government. No official 
information has reached us of the ruling referred to in the question, but an 
inquiry will be addressed to His Majesty's Agent and Consul-General at 
Zanzibar. 


<a 
— 


The Rights of Pemba Slaves. 


Mr. HERBERT ARMITAGE, of the Friends’ Mission in Pemba, has forwarded to 
us a copy of a letter which he has addressed to the British Vice-Consul in that 
island regarding the right of slaves to hold property. Mr. Armitage maintains 
that according to the article of the Decree of 1897, which he quotes, a-slave has 
an absolute right to his property, and that his right is not affected by his 
claiming his freedom. The article appears perfectly clear, and we are glad to 
see that the Vice-Consul pronounces Mr. Armitage’s interpretation of it to be 
‘* unquestionably correct. ” 
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The special case which has led to the raising of the question is that of a 
slave named Mshangama, who, by his thrift and industry, had managed, out of 
his savings, to buy several goats, and also some land. A few months ago, he 
found that two of his goats had been sold by public auction in the town, and on 
inquiry he was told by the auctioneer that the goats had been put into his hands 
for sale by a man named Hasani, the brother of Mshangama’s master. Mshan- 
gama thereupon charged Hasani before the Wali with selling property that did not 
belong to him, but although the goats were admitted to belong to Mshangama, 
and there was no question of his being in debt to his master, redress was denied 
him on the ground that ‘a slave has no property.” 

After this the master and his brother did all they could to compel Mshan- 
gama to claim his freedom, because they wanted the compensation money. The 
slave, fearing that he would lose the rest of his goats and his land if he applied 
for freedom, objected, but at last by means of “ beating and bullying,” and by the 
aid of the native police and the clerk of the court, he was marched off to the 
Weti court to claim his freedom. On January gth he received his freedom from 
Mr. Farler, and, as he had feared, lost all his land—the result of years of 
industry. 

Mr. Armitage’s comment on the case is: “Is it greatly to be wondered at 
that slaves, especially those holding plots of land, are not particularly keen about 
claiming their freedom ?” 

Fortunately, however, this matter is likely to be cleared up without delay, 
as the Vice-Consul has reported the particulars to H.M. Consul-General at 
Zanzibar, and Mr. Armitage informed us when writing on February 9g, that the 
Regent, Mr. Rogers, was then in Pemba, making careful inquiry into the working 
of the Decree with regard to this and like cases. It is far from satisfactory 
that there should be any doubt as to the meaning of the Decree, when it has 
been in force seven years, but there is every reason to hope that the clause will 
now be authoritatively interpreted, and that its principle will be upheld. 
Mr. Armitage believes the facts stated about this man’s case to be beyond 
dispute, and feels no doubt that, as a result of the present inquiry, his property 
will be restored to him. 


Friends’ Industrial Mission, 


Chachani, 
Pemba, Zanzibar. 
To D. R. O’SULLIVAN BEARE, EsqQ., January 19th, 1904. 
H.B.M.’s Vice-Consul, Pemba. 
Dear Sir, 


The following case has been brought to our notice, and we feel it is of sufficient 
importance to justify usin laying it before you, asking you to be good enough to bring 
it to the notice of the Acting Consul-General, and if necessary forward it for decision 
to the Foreign Office. 

We desire to state at the outset that this letter is not written with the purpose of 
finding fault with any of His Highness’s officials who may be concerned with the 
administration of the Decree, but entirely with the intention of showing, by means of 
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the case recited, that the Courts here do not interpret Art. 2 of the Decree in its fullest 
sense. We hope, by thus bringing into publicity the facts of one man’s experiences, 
to obtain for the benefit of the slave a definite decision as regards his property. 

We believe that the fear of losing their property has deterred many slaves from 
applying for their freedom. We have known of many cases in which slaves have 
waited until they could dispose of their property before going to obtain their freedom. 

Article 2 of the Decree reads thus, 

“From and after this rst day of Zilkada the District Court shall decline to enforce 

any alleged rights over the body, service, or property of any person on the ground 

that such person is a slave.” . . . 

We have always taken thisto mean that a slave being possessed of property, which 
he had acquired by purchase out of his own money or by gift, such property is abso- 
lutely his, whether he ‘elects to remain a slave, or should he claim his freedom ; in 
fact he is and has been since the Decree was promulgated, as far as his property was 
concerned, precisely on the same footing legally as any other man. 

Mshangama—an Mtaita—was the slave of an Mpemba named Mgwachanigoto, 
living at Wawi. 

On Saturday, January 9th, 1904, he made his application before Mr. Farler for 
his freedom, which he duly obtained, his registered number being 5402. 

Mshangama had purchased, while he was a slave, two small plots of land, which 
he had duly paid for, and ‘of which he held the title deeds. He had also agreed for— 
and indeed. purchased—a third piece, but this was not yet paid for; he had, however, 
means to pay for it, beifig possessed of two goats, which if sold would produce more 
than the remaining balance, which was 6$ or 7 rupees. 

These pieces of land it will be convenient to describe as A, B, and C, and 
particulars as to how he acquired them will be found below. 

The Commissioner appears to have ruled in the Court, with reference to Mshan- 
gama’s property on his obtaining his freedom, that, 

1st. All the three plots of land which he had purchased were ‘the property of the 

Master Mgwachanigoto—apparently no compensation being awarded to 
Mshangama. 

2nd. The title deeds were handed over to the Master in the Court. 

3rd. The two goats were to continue to be the property of Mshangama. 

(Mshangama complains that on a previous occasion two of his goats were seized 
and sold by his master.) 

Mshangama appears to have been a thrifty, industrious man—just the sort of 
man Pemba needs, and his freedom should have been the greatest boon to him, 
instead of which he may well consider as to whether he was not better off as a slave. 

We have made inquiries with regard to these various sales of land, and one of 
our number has visited the plots and interviewed the parties concerned. 

None of the following facts are disputed at all. 

Plot A—This strip of land was purchased by Mshangama from a Banyan named 
Abji, who is still living. The sale was effected through his agent, Mtendeji, who has 
been seen and confirms the statement. The plot was purchased for Rps. 10-8-o, 
and a deed of sale was drawn out by Sheik Sulieman bin Said (or his clerk). This 
document was handed to Mgwachanigoto by order of the Court and has since (so he 
says) been destroyed. 

Plot B.—This piece joins plot A, and was purchased from Mgwachanigoto, who 
acknowledges that. he sold it, and that he received the money Rps. 6-8-0, and that it 
is the property of Mshangama, or was until the “ waraka” was given to him. 
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Plot C is the next strip to plot B, indeed plots B and C are really-one piece 
divided for the convenience of payment. Plot C was to be paid for when Mshangama 
had sold his goats. Plots B and C are both entered upon one title deed, which was 
drawn out by Mahomed bin Salehe, and this document also was handed to Mgwa- 
chanigoto in the Court, and he states that it is also torn in pieces. (We have good 
reason for doubting the destruction of these documents.) 

There is no question as to the money with which Mshangama bought these pieces 
of land being actually his own, and at his own disposal. Full particulars as to how 
he obtained it can be given. 

We trust that the particulars here given will be found to be correct—no statement 
has been accepted by us without corroborative evidence,which has been collected very 
carefully. 

In conclusion, we beg to ask that the decision which may be given in this case 
may be made public so that there shall be no longer any doubt as to whether a slave 
can or cannot hold property. 

The Decree itself gives no uncertain sound, and there should be no difficulty in 
interpreting it correctly. 

On behalf of the Members of the Mission, 

I am, yours sincerely, 
(Signed) HERBERT ARMITAGE. 

In reply to this letter, the Vice-Consul wrote to Mr. Armitage a few days 
later informing him that he had submitted the case to Mr. Farler, who declined 
to give any explanation except to his official chief, Mr. Rogers. The Vice- 
Consul added that Mr. Armitage’s interpretation of Article 2 of the 1897 Decree 
was unquestionably correct. 


ities. 
—<—— 


The Late Sir Jobn Scott. 


In recording in our last issue the death of Sir John Scott on the 1st of 
March, we mentioned the important work which he accomplished in connection 
with Native Courts in Egypt. In 1890 Sir John Scott was invited by Lord 
Cromer to return to Egypt, where he had previously occupied a high legal 
post, to become Judicial Adviser to the Khedive, and to reform the whole 
native administration of justice. Of his work, Sir Alfred (now Lord) Milner 
wrote, that in spite of the initial outcry which arose when the appointment 
was made, on the ground of the alleged intention of England to “swallow 
up” the Egyptian Administration, it resulted in one of the greatest strides yet 
made by Egypt in the direction of ultimate self-government. 

“Tt is not too much to say,” Lord Milner then wrote, “that the 2} years which 
have elapsed since Mr. Scott’s arrival, have done more to raise the character 
of the Native Courts and to make them equal to their work, than would have 
been achieved in a century, or in any number of centuries, under the old 

. system of management.” 
Sir John Scott was deeply interested in the anti-slavery cause which he had 
it at heart to advance whenever he could. With this view, he very readily 
consented in the summer of 1900 to write a paper on the Abolition of 
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Slavery which was presented, on behalf of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, to the International Anti-Slavery Congress, held at Paris in that year. 
In this paper, which forms a valuable contribution to the history of the question, 
Sir John Scott stated that he had much to do with discussions concerning 
the abolition of slavery in Egypt, both when he was a member of the 
Court of Appeal there, and subsequently when he was Judicial Adviser to 
the Khedive. In conjunction with the Foreign Minister, he had prepared for the 
Khedive the Slavery Convention now in force, which constituted, in Lord 
Cromer’s words, a very near approach to the complete abolition of slavery. 
Sir John Scott quoted freely in his paper from General Gordon, of whom he 
was an old friend. 

Sir John Scott often told the story of a ‘freed slave boy in his service, 
who at the time of the troubles connected with Arabi’s revolt saved his 
master’s property so far as he could, when he had had to leave his house 
at Ramleh unprotected. It was generally stated that Sir John Scott’s property 
suffered very little at that time owing to his kindness to the natives. 


———-— 
~<o- 


Wative Labour in Rbodesia. 


A LETTER was published at the end of last year in the Journal des Missions 
Evangéliques from the well-known French missionary, M. Coillard, who gives an 
interesting account of a visit which he paid to the Victoria Falls on the Zambesi 
River. After describing all the signs of a growing town which is even expected 
to be a tourist centre, M. Coillard gives his experiences of the ‘native labour 
problem” as he came across it on the railway which is being constructed to the 
north of the Falls. 

= There is a feverish rivalry between the contractors.! What they lack is 
labour. They need to double, triple, quintuple their gangs of labourers. But where 
and how? In desperation the contractors divide themselves up for expeditions into 
the exhaustless regions of the Zambesi, and return—crestfallen! And the blacks, 
when their time is up, leave e masse, and their places are not filled. Why? The 
whites tell you that it is impossible to reckon on these ‘niggers’; that they are 
shamefully lazy, and can only be managed by the lash ; that they are the vampires of 
society, and that they must be compelled by law to work. 

“ The blacks, on their side, tell a very different tale. I found our Zambesi people 
all along the line in construction, and as it had been noised abroad that I was passing, 
they crowded to greet me. Not all of them, however. There were many sick and 
infirm amongst them. 

“JT had more than one opportunity of visiting their miserable shelters, and giving 
them a few words of affection. It was all we had ‘to give them, but even this’ was 
much for sad hearts. Poor ‘niggers’! They, too, have their grievances, but these 
are hardly suspected. The mortality. amongst them is frightful. Are they sick? 
They get no more pay, that is a matter of course ; no more food either, which is less 
intelligible, so that the poor fellows generally depend on the charity of their fellow- 
countrymen. Charity? Yes, it is to be found here and there amongst these poor 
heathen, like an exotic plant which surprises you and charms all the more ; but the 
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opposite is often to be found also. I have seen cases of real philanthropy which have 
been touching. Alas! I have also seen a poor fellow, who was thought to be on the 
point of death, stripped by his own people of all his money, his clothes, and his blankets, 
and left in the most complete destitution. What moved me was to see a contractor, 
who had no obligation towards an unfortunate individual, act the part of the Good 
Samaritan towards him. I thank God for it; it alleviates other impressions which 
haunt me sadly. 

“The typical contractor appears to be a man who determines to execute his 
contract as quickly and as cheaply as possible, to make money anyhow, and after him 
the deluge. Hence the lowest possible expenditure in wages and food. Happily there 
are exceptions, otherwise the blacks would not stand it. With these exceptions, the 
food given consists exclusively of maize, flour, very coarsely ground, not sifted, simply 
boiled in water, without dripping, vegetables, or meat. This diet, which is repeated 
every day, morning and evening, for months together, without. any variation, is not of 
a character to give strength to young men doing hard work. The result is an 
impoverishment of the blood and a general enfeeblement, which produce terrible 
ulcers and undermine the most vigorous constitutions. 

“Pneumonia, consumption, and dysentery also claim numerous victims. All this 
is put down to the wretched food. And these poor creatures have got the horrible 
idea that they are being poisoned! The flour given them is mingled with human fat ! 
This is their explanation of it all. You smile, you think the idea absurd ; yes, but it 
is there, in their heads, and you may try and get it out again! They will carry it 
home along with the little money they have earned, and then, having become 
contagious, it will spread like a prairie fire. Can you imagine the feelings of hatred 
and repulsion to which it will give rise? And if, as a consequence, the number of 
labourers diminishes, the Press will launch its anathemas against these unfortunate 
Gibeonites of South Africa, instead of investigating the true causes. 

“ And see how the gulf goes on widening ever more and more between the two 
races. Fortunately, I repeat, there are honouralve a nee who act as a brake 
both upon legislation and on public opinion. 





Review. 


THE SOULS OF BLACK FOLK. 
By W. E. B. Du Bots.* 


Tus book forms a valuable contribution to the study of the negro problem 
in the United States, not so much for any well-defined solution of the problem 
which it offers, as for the help which it gives to an understanding of what that 
problem is—‘‘the meaning,” as the author puts it, “of being black here in 
the dawning of the twentieth century.” 

The book is a sad one. All through it one seems to hear, as a kind of 
accompaniment, the low wail of a wronged race, a race that bears a great 
burden, a race that is for ever striving to beat against and break down the 
bars of a prison house from which it cannot escape. The author uses more 
than one metaphor to express this ; the most expressive one perhaps is that 
of a veil which casts its shadow, within which the negro ever lives. 





*Chicago, A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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“The: negro is a sort of seventh son, born with a veil, and gifted with second- 
sight in this American world—a world which yields him no true self-consciousness, 
but only lets him see himself through the revelation of the other world. . . . . 
One ever feels his two-ness—an American, a negro; two souls, two thoughts, 
two unreconciled ‘strivings, two warring ideals in the dark body, whose dogged 
strength alone keeps it from being torn asunder. 

“The history of the American negro is the history of this strife—this longing 
to attain self-conscious manhood, to merge his double self into a better and truer 
self. In this merging he wishes neither of the older selves to be lost. . . . He 
simply wishes to make it possible for a man to be both a negro and an American, 
without being cursed and spit upon by his fellows, without having the doors of 
opportunity closed roughly in his face.” 


Professor Du Bois has sought to depict “the spiritual world in which ten 
million Americans live and strive”—he has stepped, as he tells us, within the 
veil, to give some idea of its deeper recesses, its sorrows, its religion, and 
the struggle of its greater souls. The result is a book of strange attractiveness, 
suggestive and revealing. Constructiveness is not its strong point, nor, we 
suppose, is it the aim of the book, but it enlists the interest and the sympathy 
of every reader in the great and mysterious problem which is here so well 
set forth. 

“The problem of the twentieth-century,” as the author repeatedly reminds 
us, “is the problem of the colour line.” He sketches in rapid outline the history 
of his race in the United States since the Emancipation era, from “ the dream 
of political power” to the desire for book-learning, and for training of the 
hand, but withal the negro, in spite of physical freedom, is not really free. 

“ Despite compromise, war, and struggle, the negro is not free. In the back- 
woods of the Gulf States, for miles and miles, he may not leave the plantation of 
his birth; in well-nigh the whole rural South the black farmers are peons, 
bound by law and custom to an economic slavery, from which the only escape is 
death or the penitentiary. In the most cultured sections and cities of the South the 
negroes are a segregated servile caste, with restricted rights and privileges. Before 
the courts, both in law and custom, they stand on a different and peculiar basis. 
Taxation without representation is the rule of their political life. And the result 
of all this is, and in nature must have been, lawlessness and crime.” 


“ The nation has not yet found peace from its sins, the freedman has not yet 
found in freedom his promised land. Whatever of good may have come in these 
years of change the shadow of a deep disappointment rests upon the negro 
people—a disappointment all the more bitter because the unattained ideal was 
unbounded save by the simple ignorance of a lowly people.” 

Professor Du Bois is of opinion that the feeling in the Southern States after the 
Civil War was such that, unless the results of the war were to be nullified, it was 
necessary to give the ballot to the black man. But a race feud was then begun, 
the effects of which are deep and far reaching. The author’s contention is that 
the ideals of the past must not be surrendered; physical and mental and 
intellectual training are needed more than ever ; the negro must. have the power 
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of the ballot in self-defence, together with freedom to work and think and aspire. 
The negro has qualities which should be a valuable contribution to the 
community, and his traits and talents should be so fostered and developed that 
the two races, black and white, may each supply what the other lacks. 

On the great question of negro education, Mr. Du Bois holds decided 
views. It must not be of one kind or degree only. The workers must be taught 
to work and the thinkers to think ; the system of education for millions of people 
must be many-sided. Herein the author criticizes Mr. Booker Washington, to 
whom he devotes a separate chapter. While fully appreciating and respecting 
the energy, enthusiasm, and steadfastness of purpose which have made 
Mr. Washington the leader of the coloured people, and one of the most notable 
figures in America, Mz. Du Bois thinks that he has surrendered too much, and 
that his programme “practically accepts the alleged inferiority of the negro 
races.” Again, it is of too economic a cast, and tends to overshadow the higher 
aims of life. Mr, Washington’s critics advocate, like him, a broad system of 
negro common schools supplemented by thorough industrial. training, but they 
insist that higher education is also necessary as a basis for the other, in order 
to train the best of the negro youth as teachers and professional men. 

Mr. Du Bois, and those who think with him, feel bound in conscience to 
ask for the coloured people three things—the right to.vote, civic equality, and 
the education of youth according to ability ; and though they do not expect to 
gain these rights in a moment, they consider that they ought to be insisted upon 
continually. We are reminded that slavery and race prejudice are potent, if not 
sufficient, causes of the negro’s position ; and while it is certain that he must strive 
mightily to help himself, his striving must not simply be seconded but rather 
aroused and encouraged by the initiative of those richer and wiser than he. 

As regards negro crime, which has sensibly increased in the last thirty years, 
it is in part to be considered as an inevitable result of Emancipation. The first 
offences were those of laziness and carelessness, and needed careful dealing, 
instead of which the Southern courts were used rather as a means of re-enslaving 
the blacks, whose colour was enough to secure their conviction. Thus the 
negroes were prejudiced against the courts, and their public opinion came to 
regard those convicted in them as martyrs. Further, negro crime is hardly 
a thing to be wondered at when the pitiable state of public school education 
is taken into account. 

But the negro question in the South is most powerfully affected by the 
atmosphere, intangible and difficult to describe to strangers who have not felt it. 

“Despite much physical contact and daily intermingling, there is almost no 
community of intellectual life or point of transference where the thoughts and 
feelings of one race can come into direct contact and sympathy with the thoughts 
and feelings of the other.” 

There is no acknowledgment by the whites of a common humanity and 
a common destiny, no social sympathy, although there is no lack of almsgiving 
or charitable relief. 
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The masses of the negroes to-day see clearly the anomalies of the position, 
and as they grow in thrift and skill they cannot but cherish a secret spirit 
of revolt against their hard fate. 

“If you deplore their presence here, they ask, Who brought us? When 
you cry, Deliver us from the vision of intermarriage, they answer that legal 
marriage is infinitely better than systematic concubinage and _ prostitution. 
And if, in just fury, you accuse their vagabonds of violating women, they also, 
in fury, quite as just, may reply: ‘ The rape which your gentlemen have done 
against helpless black women in defiance of your own laws is written on the 
foreheads of two millions of mulattoes, and written in ineffaceable blood.’ And 
finally, when you fasten crime upon this race as its peculiar trait, they answer 
that slavery was the arch-crime, and lynching and lawlessness its twin abortion ; 
that colour and race are not crimes, and yet they it is which in this land receive 
most unceasing condemnation, North, East, South and West.” 

Such arguments may not be wholly justified, but they are universally used, 
and the question is how to bend the energies of the coloured people towards a 
cheerful co-operation with their white neighbours for a larger and juster future. 

Professor Du Bois gives a dark but realistic picture of the industrial 
condition of the coloured people in the Black Belt of Georgia, where the 
country is rich, but the people are poor. The keynote of the Belt is debt— 
a direct heritage from the wasteful economies of the slave régime, brought 
to a crisis by Emancipation. The negro homes are wretched and over-crowded, 
the people are improvident and over-worked, driven by their poverty to live 
on a system of semi-bondage to the ‘“‘ merchant,” who supplies them with rations 
and clothing, and perhaps seed and tools, in return for a mortgage on their 
few chattels and the growing crop of cotton; the result of the system is “an 
all-cotton scheme of agriculture, and the continued bankruptcy of the tenant.” 

We have quoted enough to show the striking character of this book, which 
is enhanced by the nervous force, and what may be called a rare charm in the 
literary style of the author. The intense reality of the colour problem is not 
least clearly revealed in the chapter entitled “Of the Coming of John,” which 
tells a typical story—perhaps literally true—of negro experience. 
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A SUGGESTION. 


A MEMBER of the Society who has been deeply interested in the anti-slavery 
cause for many years, has on several occasions, on the loss of a near relative, 
forwarded a contribution of one pound to the funds of this Society, in memory of 
the deceased, instead of sending a wreath to the funeral. The kind donor writes 
to us that this plan has enabled her to contribute a considerable sum to different 
societies from time to time, and she thinks it worth mentioning for the sake of 
others who may not have thought of adopting it. 

We commend the suggestion to any who may be inclined to aid our funds in 
this way. 





